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price, had been little more than a pastime— 
now that his own hour had come, was shriek- 
ing for help to be saved from death, furiously 
threatening his attendants with death them- | 
selves if they did not relieve his agony—drag | 
him back from the terrible tomb! Few of | 
those who have read the narrative—not that | 
penned by Philip de Commines, the historian, | 
and perhaps the only worthy man who really | 
esteemed Louis the Eleventh—but must still, | 
as the fearful scene surges up from the de spths | 
of memory, distinctly hear those shrieks, en- 
treaties, threatenings, through all the roar and 
tumult of interve ning centuries. 

Present in the death chamber were the | 
king’s physician, Jacques Courtier ; Oliver Je | 
Dain, commonly called Oliver the Devil, his| 
majesty’s barber; Philip de Commines, the his- 
torian of his age; Francis de Paul, the monk, | 
and pilgrim not long arrived from the Holy 
Land, since beatified, and the bearer of a rich | 
reliquary, the touch of which Louis, in his 
agonizing despair, tries to hope will bring 
back health and stre ngth. The sixth and | 
sadly silent, observant person present was Jean 
Burnet, a priest belonging to the church of 
Notre Dame de Clery, and generally resident 
at the castle palace. In a corner of the apart- 
ment lav a white hound, which had been gored 
by a wild boar a few days previously. ~ The | 
king, a a skilled hunter, had been fond of the | 
hound, and yet when Jacques Courtier told 
him the animal would recover, Louis fierce ely 
resented the intelligence as an injury and in- 
sult to himself. 


Why should a dog, for whose peenrenaes 
no lavis hly paid-for prayers went up to hea 
ven, for which relics possessed no healing vir- 
tue, have life,and not he—an anointed king? 





Twice anointed, indeed, for when some years 
before he had bee ‘n in great danger, Louis had 
sent for the ampoulle at Rheims. and had 
the sacred balm, the portion which had _ not 
been used at the coronation, poured upon his | 
head. His majesty was unquestionably a be- 
liever in the solemn verities of the Christian 
religion, though its teachings in no wise influ- 
enced his actions. The names of C hrist, of 
the Holy Virgin, of numerous saints, were 
forever on his lips, their leaden images in his | 
hat; but the examples of their lives he never | 
for a moment dreamt of imitating in the most | 
distant degree. 

A liberal benefactor of churches, too, but | 
only in pursuance of his plan suggested by a 
perversion of the sacred injunction to lay up| 
treasures in heaven—a working for wages, in | 
fact, making an imme: asurably profitable in- | 
vestment of the gold of earth, to be repaid by 
the joys of heaven. And yet it would seem 
that his majesty must have had fearful fore- | 
bodings that his offerings had not been ac- 
cepted, or he would scarcely have trembled* 


|for the second time, by apoplexy ; 


| success of the monk’s prayers. 


| patient’s pulse. 


| to a louder strain than usual. 
| than that—a scream of agony, more than once 


with such horror when summoned to receive 
his reward. 

On a pillow, within easy reach of the king’s 
hand, lay a silver whistle. With that his 
majesty could summon his guards stationed 
on the top landing of the winding, narrow 
stone stairs leading to the chamber, every 
turning of which was commanded by their 
arquebuses. Louis XI. had but to sound that 
whistle, and in one minute, had the command 
issued from his lips, every man in that cham- 
ber would have been a corpse. He had com- 
mitted attrocities equal to, if not surpassing 
that, which might not pe rhaps be possible. 
All there knew this, and it may have been 
this knowledge that had so blanched the 
cheeks of Oliver the Devil, and of Jacques 
Courtier, the physician. Philip de Commines 
could scarcely have apprehended danger from 
any delirious access of rage on the part of the 
furious monarch, nor could the priest of St. 
Clery; and as to Francis de Pauline, he, from 
what is known of him, would have disdained 
the danger, if by his presence there he might 
help to save a sinful soul. 

Francis de Paul is kneeling by the king’s 
bed, praying aloud that his majesty’ s mals ady 
be healed, but of all supplicating for his soul’s 
health; Louis, I should state, had been struck 
but it was 
not that attack which was thrusting, primarily 
thrusting, him into the grave. It did so ina 
secondary sense only, by having weakened his 
power to bear up against the internal disease 
which was killing him with torture. The king 
has not,it seems, unbounded confidence in the 
The relics have 
not been tried as yet, for his anxious, glaring 
glance is fixed upon the physician’s counte- 
nance, whilst that functionary feels the royal 
Hark! breaking in upon the 
monk’s prayers you hear the chanting of the 
priests in the king’s chapel, where they swell 
You hear more 


repeated, finds a taint echo in that chamber. 
Those screams are wrung from Philip of 
Gaultier, an obscure individual, suspected of 
being concerned in some absurd plot against 
the life of Louis; and they are torturing the 
wretched man to make him confess who were 
his accomplices. The probability is, that to 


|be relieved of the maddening agony he will 


give the name of men utterly innocent of the 
“plot,” if there was one. Those piteous 
screams do not arrest for a moment the atten- 
tion of Louis the Eleventh. They are old 
familiar cries. Perhaps he doesn’t hear them, 


| nor does he apparently Francis de Paul’s 


prayers. His eyes continue fixed upon the 
face of the physici ian, who, having satisfied 
|himself of the king’s. pulse, retires softly to 
the foot of the bed, without uttering a sy lable. 
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The an the countenance of the ine fe il, nai 

over his white, wasted features the shadow of 

an utterable de spair visibly dee >pened. 
The physician is about to speak. 


= Stop! 
stop!” cried Louis, in shrill, se reaming 


tones, 


stop! 


fering —“ If you, Courtier, will relieve 
me of this agony—if you will save my life— 
save my life—save 
months—nay, weeks—I ar by 
saints to double your salary. 
have now twenty ‘the vesnnd livres 
have forty thousand.” 


swea 


sardonic smile. Within an hour, as he well 
knows, Louis the Eleventh will be as poor as 
the most miserable beggar that ever died. 


(To be continued) 


. ° ees on . Y "4 

The Spiritual ; influence which rules in Christ's 

kingdom, and the secular power which gov- 

erns the kingdoms of the world—the essential | 

difference and distinction between them. 
Comeluded from pege 114.) 

Humility, meekness and poverty of spirit, 


are the genial soil of true religion—tokens 


REVIEW. 


that 


Yet ounbiaiie secular authority, 


| when influenced by true religion and Chris- 


| tian motives, is highly beneficial to mankind, 


‘we cannot wonder that attempts should be 


my life only for a few! 
the holy | thority—in the same persons. 
Where you | 


you shall | 


| made, with the best intentions, to invest de- 


in part due to the intense agony he was suf+| votion and piety with power and greatness, 


and to unite the two, though totally uncon- 
nected in themselves, and independent of 
each other—the worldly and spiritual au- 
Scripture and 
experience, however, assure us that the en- 
deavor is generally vain. The rulers in the 


icivil state are not qualified by that office to 


The P shysici ‘ian replies only by a look and a be rulers in the church ; 


Hu- 


To endow 


far othe rwise, 
man weakness defeats the attempt. 


ithe humble, devout Christian minister with 


worldly distine tions and power, is to employ 
means which are counteractive of humility, 
the temper and services of devotion. 


. 
of 


On the 


other hand, it is not within the limited sphere 


| breathe into them devout dispositions. 


of the prevalence of Christ’s kingdom in the} 


individual and in 


the church. 


Work lly 


greatness, large possessions, and superior au- | 


thority are in themselves adverse to lowly, 
teachable, and forbearing dispositions; and, 
notwithstanding many neble exceptions, tend 
generally to stunt or eradicate them. 
fact, may we not affirm that the two prin- 
ciples of secular eminence and spiritual 
eminence lie in opposite directions ; 
their natures and in their results generally 
contrary? Thus our Lord lared, 
hard is it for them that have, or that trust in, 
riches, to enter into the kingdom 
Mark x. 24. “ Whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it, but whosoever shall lose his life 
for my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall 
save it.” Mark viii. 3D. “Tf any man will 
come after me, let him deny hims lf, take up 


his cross daily, and follow me.” Luke ix. 
93 


ce 


t 
A 


If then we hold up a crown or a mitre, 
as a reward of piety, devotion and the faith- 
ful exercise of spiritual ; 


ifts, we commit a 
dangerous mistake; we tempt with merce nary 
motives to the relinquishment of those whic sh 
are pure, we offer earthly prizes in opposition 
to such as are heave nly , we hand the cup of 
disease and death to health and 
Thus the seed of the kingdom, in- 
stead of growing upward toward heaven, re- 
freshed by the dew and the shower, enlivened 
by the rays of the Sun of Righteousness, - 
bringing gs forth good fruit a hundred fold, 

liable to be choked by briars and thorns, to 
be withered through the shallowness or un- 


promote 
vigor. 


e ratefulness of the soil, or to be devoured by | means. 


the fowls of the air; and little or no fruit is 
produced to perfection. 


In| 


|every 
being in| t 


Pr How 


rt 


of mortals, to invest the monarch and the 


|statesman with the mantle of humility, or to 
The 
ministers and other officers of a professing 
Christian church may indeed enjoy outward 
wealth and authority, through the patronage 
and influence of a state or « therwise ; but in 
proportion as such is the case, experience 
generally shows that vital godliness is in a 
state of decay, and that there is suv much less 
of the true character of the servants and the 
Church of Christ. Between the true church 
and the professing churches, there is, alas} 
amount of variety and difference, and 
he connexion with secular power has had no 
small share in producing the evil. 

The Apostle James said, “ Know ye not 


‘that the friendship of the world is eumity 
of God.” | 


with God? Whosoever therefore will 
friend of the world is the enemy of God.” 
James iv. 4. Quotations from the New 
Testament to this effect might be indefinitely 
multiplied. 

But, it may be asked, if such is the case, 
are large possessions and great authority un- 
lawful to the Christian? The reply is, that 
they are at least highly dangerous tv the 
spiritual welfare of the individual, apt to in- 
toxicate the weak head, and to pervert by 
their “ deceitfulness” (Matt. xiii. 22,) the 
fallible heart; yet eminently useful, an 
tending to true honor, when rightly applied, 
under a due sense of the responsibility of the 
stewardship. The language of Christ to the 
young man awho had great possessions was, 
“Go, “sell all that thou hast,” &e. Matt. xix. 
21. Are then greatness and power to be con- 
s| fided to the irreligious and profane, and are 
the humble and pious to be treated with 
national neglect and contumely? By no 
They are ever entitled to respect 
and true honor. Godliness is profitable unto 
all things, and, without our special pro 


be a 


} 
t 
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visions, has promise even of the life that now 
is, as well as of that which is to come. For 
statesmen and rulers, however, should be 
chosen men of moral character, enlightened 
piety, and Christian principle ; but rare hy 
should ministers or other officers of religion 
be placed in elevated secular stations, lest the 
truth be perverted, and the consciences of in- | 


dividuals constrained by the influences of the | 
r hand, let none be! 


State. And, on the othe 
ministers or rulers of the church on account 
of any rank or influence in the world; but) 
such only as are believed to be called and} 
qualified by the Lord for the work, distin- | 
guished by “meekness, humility and devotion, 
by conformity to the example of Jesus Christ. 
Let not emperors, princes, or presidents pos- | 
in virtue of such offices, authority or) 
even membership in the church. The em- 
peror may deny the Christian faith, the) 
prince may become an oppressor, or the| 
president a profligate; surely, in such CASES, | 
they are totally unfit to be the heads of| 
churches of Christ, against whose spirit they 
have thus rebelled. On the contrary, they | 
ought not to be sheltered, more than obscure | 
private individuals, from the exercise of| 
church discipline and censures. That the} 
more enlightened and eminent are so much | 
the more responsible, is the impartial Chris- 
tian principle, 
But that any moral delinquents, of whatever 


Bess, 


rank, shoul d possess authority in spiritual 
matters, or be the arbiters in them, and con- 
trol the church by the power of the state, is 


manifestly most incongruous. Nor, on the 
othe ¢ hand, should the pious Christian min- 

ster or presbyte r be invested for that reason 
with rank, wealth, and political greatness, 
likely to prove detrimental to their sacred | 
character and func tions, and to induee mo- | 
tives and considerations of a totally different 
nature.* 

Bright instances have, it is well known, | 
occurred, in which the great and powerful of 
this world have been eminently devout and 
religious; and, on the other hand, true Chris- 
tian ministers and rulers in the church have 
exercised a wholesome and exemplary secular 
authority ; but these are the rare exceptions, 

rather than the usual results. 


sO 


* A striking instance of church discipline in the 
case of an Emperor who had been guilty of vindic- 
tive cruelty, oceurred in the fourth century ; when 
Theodosius was compelled by Ambrose, bishop of 
Milan, to make a public acknowledgment of his 
penitence, before he was admitted to the privileges 
of the church. The Popes frequently pronounced 
the censures of the Church on emperors and kings, 
but in most of such cases, the offences were more 
of a perscnal than of a religious or moral nature, 
and the object in view was to maintain the ab- 
solute supremacy of the Papal See.—M/ner’s 


Church History. 


REVIE iW. 


The system of the supremacy of the state 
over the church, by an union between them, 
has obtained the name of “ Erastianism,” 
from Erastus, a German writer of the six- 
teenth century. The pastoral office, accord- 
ing to him, was only persuasive; without any 
disciplinary authority. The privileges of 
the church were to be open to all—the min- 
ister might only dissuade—and the church 
could not exclude or censure the disqualified 
and vicious. He referred the system of 
church government, and the punishment of 
all offences and errors, whether civil or re- 
ligious, to the state and its officers, as supreme 
over the church. The union of church and 


| state, as it now exists, in many of the conn- 
i tries of Europe, though it may not exactly 


accord with these views, is generally termed 
the Erastian system. 

On the other hand, the invasion of the 
state and of its powers by the church is ex- 


‘emplified in the papacy, where the Pope, the 


chief officer of the church, has become a tem- 
poral prince, and rules with secular authority. 
The papists assert that the two swords, of 
which the diseiples spoke to Christ, (Luke 
xxii. 58,) represent the spiritual and tem- 
poral power, united in the hands of the 
Popes, their alleged successors. This notion 


| overlooks the fact, however that our Lord for- 
without respect of persons, i. 


vade the use of the outward sword, command- 


‘ing Peter to put it into the sheath, (John 


xvii. 11,) and predicting that they who use 
such we mpons suould perish by them, (Matt. 
xxvi. 52,)—a prophecy which has been largely 
fulfilled. Both these systems are at variance 
with the example and doctrine of Him, who 


‘declared himself to be a king, but his king- 


dom not to be of this world, and who forbade 
his disciples, as such, to exercise any other 
than spiritual authority. 

The sentiments advocated in this chapter 
are by no means new; but have become the 
growing conviction of enlightened Christians. 

John Wicliffe, taking a scriptural view of 
the nature of a re ligious community, and of 
the spirit of Christ’s Jaw, maintained that his 
ehurch ought to be essentially unlike a king- 
dom of this world, deriving its strength from 
the possession of an unworldly spirit, and 
| providing for its te mporal wants only by the 
willing contributions of its members. He 
declared that the highest authority of the 
church ought not to have of necessity any 
temporal dominion—that in all secular mat- 
ters the ministers of religion should be subject 
to the magistrates—that wealth was oftener a 
curse than a blessing to them—that worldli- 
ness was inconsistent with the clerical char- 
acter—and that their strength consisted in 
obvious, though not ostentatious” self-denial. 
In his day, almost every office of profit or 
‘importance in the state and the palace was 
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filled by 
chancellor, 
buildings, 
wardrobe. 
and of the great temporalities of the church; 
and the parliament so far united with his 
views, as to petition the king g that ecclesias- 
might no longer hold “offices of 
The practice continued, however, 
the time of the Reformation, and 
couraged by the court of Rome, 


an ecclesiastic, from that of lord 
to the surveyor of the king’s 
and the superintendent of 


tics 
down 

Was en- 
whose de- 


pendents, if they did not possess the thrones | 
i sense of the danger that surrounded them, and 


of Europe, often overawed their occupants, 


and virtually ruled both the people and their | 


sovereigns. 

Among certain conclusions or reformations 
exhibited to the British Parliament in 
the sixth is as follows: “ A king and a bishop 
both in one person, a prelate and a justice in 


temporal causes, a curate and an officer in 


worldly office, doth make every kingdom out | 
| sy mpathy. 


of good order. The temporalty and spiritual- 
tv are two parts of the holy universal church; 
therefore, whoso addicteth himself to the one, 
let him not intermeddle with the other.” 
William Tindal, about 1520, remarks on 
the text, “‘ Whosoever shall humble 
as a little child, the same 
kingdom of heaven,”’—“ 


is greatest in the 


that is, to be 


so) 


childlike that thou couldst not heave thvself'| 


above thy brother, is the very bearing of rule 
and being great in Christ’s kingdom.” 

In the time of Henry VIII., the 
bishops, prelates, and many of the 
published a work entitled ‘The 
Book,” in which they say 

“We think it convenient t that all bishops 
and preachers shall instruct the people com- 
mitted to their spiritual charge, that Christ 
did by express words prohibit hie apostles, 
and all their successors, under pretence 
authority given them by Him, from taking 


arch- 
clergy 


»* 1 
Bishops 
‘ 


upon them the use of the sword—that is to} 
| history, 


say, the authority of kings or any civil power 
in this world. For the kingdom of Christ in 
his church is spiritual, and not a carnal 


kingdom of the world. He himself, his 


apostles, and disciples, sought to bring all | 


nations from the carnal kingdom of the 
prince of darkness, to the light of his spir- 
itual kingdom, that he might reign in the 
hearis of the people by faith. Therefore, 
Christ did never seek or exercise any world- 
ly dominion, but rather 
from it, did leave the government of king- 
doms, realms and nations, to princes and po- 
tentates, as he found them; and commanded 
also his apostles and disciples to do the same. 
Whatsoever priest or bishop will arrogate or 
presume to take upon him any snch authori- 
ty, and will pretend the authority of the gas- 
pel for his defence, he crowneth Christ again 
with a crown of thorns, traduceth him, and! 


his 
He complained strongly of this, | 


state. | 
to | 


1395, | 
i pay them a visit, 


himself} 


lof the schoolmasters’ 
of | 


| from therm. 


refusing and fleeing | 


| benefit of Friends of Germany 
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bringeth him forth with his purple robe, to 
be mocked and scorned by the world.”"—State 
Churches, by JouN ALLEN. 

odin 
ACCOUNT 


MANY. 
(C tinued frora page 119.) 


eriod from 1800 1814.—The Mann- 
script before quoted supplies the information 
that Richard Jordan, a Minister from Amer- 
ica, visited the German Friends at the com- 
mencement of this period; and describes his 


HISTORICAL OF FRIENDS IN GER- 


to 


how he exhorted them in “ tender and pointed 
exhortations to watchfulness.” 

After this time, for fourteen years, no one, 
either from Engl: and or America, was able to 
and when at rare mucha 
seldom oftener than once a year, sometimes 
letters were received, the state of 
accounts gave awakened deep 


longer, 
things those 
Il this time, was either 


Germany, through a 


| the theatre of war, or subjected to the passing r 


and repassing of friendly or hostile armies. 
Besides the actual loss from their depred: i- 
tions, so complete a stagnation was caused in 
all business as to bring those engaged in it to 


'the verge of ruin, and the poorer inhabitants 


In 
their 
1810, 


1807, 
relief, 
£150, 


were threatened with starvation. 
£100 was sent from England for 
and three years afterwards, in 


'and after that, in 1813, another £150, making 


in all £400, “ contributed towards the neces- 
sities of the poor occasioned by the ws ars.” 


| This relief was given by the Yearly Meeting 
| through the Meeting for Sufferings. 


T his meet- 
in 1805, become charged by it 
of maintaining the payment 
salaries (being £16 for 
the school at Minden and thirty guineas for 
that at Pyrmont. 

During this nila period in Europe's 
the trials which Richard Jordan had 
anticipated deepened around these two little 


ing had also, 
with the duty 


*The difficulty of forwarding money was great; 
most of that sent was passed through the Vanders- 
a merchant firm in Hamburg, Baptists (or 
Some of the partners had travelled in 


missens, 
Mennonites). 


1 England and met with Friends, and our Ministers in 


their journeys received frequent personal attentions 
Once another channel was tried, but 
resulted in the money coming iato the hands of a Jew 
at Pyrmont, who made much difficulty in its pay- 
ment, 

Some years previous to 1815, Chamless Wharton, 
a Friend of America, residing at or near Philadel- 
phia, left 4,000 dollars, to be applied, under the care 
of the Meeting for Sufferings of Philade!phia, for the 
and Franee, in the 
erection of Meeting-houses or otherwise. 1,200 
dollars were remitted to Germany about 1812, and 


| from the interest and accumulations of the remain- 


der, various sums have been remitted from time to 
time, towards the assistance rendered by Loudon 
Yearly Meeting. 
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communities, and whatever might have been | Friends at Minden and Pyrmont, . . . placed 
“their watchfulness,” it became more and | all upon a footing of equality under the mu- 


. ° . | . . . 
more evident that there existed causes for | tual obligation to watch over one another in 
much anxiety on their behalf. | 


j love, as is also shown in the records of our 
Under the pressure of demands made in re- | discipline, from that time afresh commenced.” 
spect to military service, the faithfulness of} In this extract it will be noted that Fred- 
the Pyrmont Friends proved, in too many|erick Schmidt speaks of the reorganizing of 
cases, unequal to the exigency. A spirit of| Meetings for Discipline as due to this visit: 
disorganization followed. It is even doubtful | also of Minden being joined to Pyrmont on 
whether the money so cordially sent from | terms of equality ; it had, previous to its sepa- 
England and America found its just appro-| ration, been considered as a dependence. 
priation. It is, however, certain that Minden | Stephen Grellet advised that in future there 
Friends felt themselves aggrieved with what | should be no distinction as to rank between 
they deemed a covetous and overbearing|the two meetings; also, that those for disci- 
spirit, and they carried their feeling so far as| pline should be held once in two months at 
to withdraw from membership with those of} each place alternately, becoming thenceforth 
Pyrmont in 1810. | known as the Two Months’ Meeting of Pyr- 
There were also other circumstances of a| mont and Minden, with a Preparative Meet- 
painful nature affecting the character of those | ing at each place, to be held separately in the 
who had once been prominent office-bearers | intervening months. 
in the little community, which things, as they It is interesting thus to associate the re- 
became known to Friends in England, caused | establishment of these meetings with the iabors 
much concern. Stephen Grellet, who was| of one so devoted as Stephen Grellet, and to 
then here on religious service, determined to| know also that the friend who has compiled 
attempt a visit to Germany. | his memoirs was himself quickened to a re- 
Great were the difficulties which presented | ligious life whilst assisting Stephen Grellet in 
in the prospect, and were encountered in the | this service. 
prosecution. “ Though Napoleon” (to quote} He was called upon during one of Stephen 
trom S. Grellet’s memoir) “had been com-|Grellet’s public meetings to act as his inter- 
pelled to retire from Russia, the French war | preter (though at the time only sixteen years 
was still raging with unabated if not in-| of age), and, as he yielded to what appeared 


j 
| 
} 
| 
| 
' 


creased fury, and great excitement prevailed 
abroad.” Nevertheless, Stephen Grellet did 
“not flinch in the day of trial.” 
ed in obtainin 


He succeed | 
g a passage from England in a| 
vessel employed in the exchange of prisoners, 
and, after spending the summer and autumn 
in traversing France and Switzerland, passed 
as an American citizen into Germany in the | 
spring of 1814, and reached Minden and Pyr 
mont safely and in good health, having passed | 
through armies, and been subjected to the| 
rigor of a remarkably inclement and cold 
season. " 
To the German Friends his appearance 
among them through such difficulties and | 
after so long an absence of any visit, caused | 
a revival of their spirits, and the searching | 
nature of his ministry and service is shown | 
in the following quotation from Frederick | 
Schmidt’s history —_ | 
(Stephen Grellet’s) “ upright and penetra- | 
ting spirit was tenderly alive to the reclaim- | 
ing of all the scattered sheep, as well as just | 
and firm against the workings of evil... . . 
Nothing appeared to escape his eye or his| 
feelings respecting which it was needful that 
advice should be given, a proof that he had| 
received a large measure of light from the 
Lord. . . . He examined into the causes of 
difference and want of unity, organized | 
everything afresh, established the Two Months’ | 
Meeting, with its Preparative Meeting, amongst 


oe 


‘seven years of age and a widower. 


7 ga per- 
son, his spirit became deeply arrested by the 
truths he was the medium of communicating, 
and its influence never left him, but ripened 


into that religious life which has made him 


| 

| . . . , 

|a truly formidable service for so youn 
| 


|}also so helpful to his friends. 


One of the arrangements made by Stephen 
Grellet during this reorganization was the 
appointment of Frederick Schmidt, of Min- 
den, to be the future correspondent between 
the Friends of the Two-Months’ Meeting and 
those of this country ; he was also to under- 
take the care of any money that might be 
sent. * 

He was at this time a person of about fifty- 
One of 
his daughters was married to Diederick See- 
bohm, whose eldest brother Frederick (at that 
time just deceased) had married another as 
as his second wife. Louis Reinecke’s wife 
was another of F. Schmidt’s daughters, and a 
fourth and much younger one was subsequent- 
ly engaged to Ernst Peitzmeyer. He was a 
man much respected both by his friends and 


| fellow-townsmen, being one who, having ac- 
| cepted what he deemed to be the truth, bore 


his testimony to it through good report and 
evil report. He had in reality, like his 
brother-in-law John Rasche, the elder, become 


* Stephen Greilet says of F. Schmidt, ‘‘ He is a 
valuable minister of the Gospel and stands as a 
father among them.’’ 
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a Friend before he heard of our Society. | 


At the time of Sarah Grubb’s visit in 1790, 
Frederick Schmidt was about thirty-three 
years of age, and had, with John Rasche and 


others, withdrawn for some years from the | 


Public Worship. It was at his house that 
Councillor von Borries came to take leave of 
Sarah Grubb in the manner mentioned in her 
journal; and Frederick Schmidt has, in his 
manuscript, left an account, showing how he 
also was impressed on that occasion. He had 
listened in silence to what she had had to com- 
municate to the Councillor, and was so affect- 
ed with an awful fear as not to allow him “to 
accompany them to the carriage, but hasted,” 
he says, “to a place of stillness and retire- 
ment. When Sarah Grubb was about to step 
into the carriage, she suddenly turned back, 
sought me up in the house, and expressed her 
feelings toward me in such a manner, and so 
strengthening the good seed in me, that the 
effect is at this very moment still fresh in my 
remembrance, and melts my heart.” [This 
was written thirty-three years after, viz., in 
1825, when, at the suggestion of some Friends 
from England, Frederick Schmidt compiled 
the manuscript before alluded to.] 

The character of this Friend was firm and 
resolute, and unflinching in what he felt to be 
laid upon him as a.duty. He was associated 
with John Rasche and John Rousseau in 
those efforts which were not relinquished 
until, having gone through all the intermedi- 
ate Courts, the cause was carried by them to 
the King himself, who granted, as we have 
to Frederick Schmidt and five other 
families the partial exemptions they now en- 
joy from the disabilities all separatists experi- 
ence in Prussia. * 


seen, 


* The second and final decree issued by the King 
of Prussia is dated Berlin, 234 February, 1800. 

**Freperick Wituam, &e. &e. 

“To our, &c. &c. [i.e. Chamber of Government at 
Minden. } 

** Having by our Cabinet Order of 18 inst. deigned 
to declare our most gracious will and pleasure re- 
specting the Sect of the Quakers gradually formed 
in your parts, allowing that the six families who 
compose that Sect, because they have not increased 
since the year 1790, and have honestly maintained 
themselves, should in future be tolerated in the ex- 
ercise of their religion; that, on their refusal to 
comply with civil regulations in essential points, the 
consequent fines should be levied by legal distraint ; 
and that in less essential matters, such as their 
forms of Marriage, the taking of Oaths, and the 
education of their children, they should be treated 
with indulgence, but that the further increase of 
the Sect, either by the admission of new members, 
or by intermarriages with persons of other religious 
persuasions, shall not be permitted ; and that they 
should not be allowed to acquire and possess, as 
freeholders, any new real property or estate,—these 
regulations are ordered to be communicated to the 
above-mentioned families, accompanied with the 
warning, that, in case of any increase, they shall, 
on the first admission of a new member, be deprived 
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On Stephen Grellet’s return, the Yearly 
Meeting of London which he attended (that 
of 1814) felt so much exercise on behalf of 
German Friends, as to separate a committee 
of twelve to “‘ consider the situation of Friends 
in Pyrmontand Minden.” Of this committee 
our friend Josiah Forster was a member, and 
is the sole survivor. An Epistle from them 
gives counsel, and expresses much concern 
that those to whom it was addressed should 
“ maintain their principles at a time when re- 
ligious inquiry was spreading, and the inhabi- 
tants of Europe coming to see that religion 
consists not in forms and ceremonies. 

[Joseph Marriage would seem to have been 
at Minden during the year, and possibly the 
Epistle was sent through him.] 

Two years afterwards four Friends (of 
whom Josiah Forster was one) were appoint- 
ed by the Yearly Meeting to pay the German 
Friends a visit. They were the bearers of 
two Epistles from it, one to the meeting at 
Minden, and the other for Pyrmont; that for 
Minden, in evident allusion to Frederick 
Schmidt and John Rasche, spoke of those in 


\“ declining years who had long loved the 


truth”; that to Pyrmont addressed those 
whose “ love had waxed cold, and maintained 
a form of godliness rather than the power.” 

The Two Months’ Meeting recorded on 
their minutes their sense of the love that had 
prémpted these Epistles. They minuted also 
that the Friends who thus visited them intro- 
duced a set of queries, which they had recom- 
mended them to answer, as is done in Eng- 
land. These were at first only three, but soon 
afterwards were increased to ten. 

In the succeeding year (1817, 3d of First 
month ) that which is now so well known as the 
Continental Committee was appointed to be, 
as the terms of the minute state, “ a Standing 
Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings to 
correspond with Friends of Pyrmont and 
Minden.” Five Friends were appointed in 
addition to the four correspondents. Of the 
latter, one was John Hagen, who had con- 
ducted the correspondence for the factory 


of the toleration now granted them. That such 
member, if a stranger, shall, without any indulgence, 
be immediately passed beyond our frontiers, or if 
our subject, compelled, without any exception, by 
the successive steps of legal coercion, to submit to 
our civil order; and that finally, in case of need, 
these regulations shall be really put in force. We, 
therefore, graciously command you, not only to be 
strictly ruled by them yourselves, but also to com- 
municate this our most gracious will and pleasure 
to the families in question for their government.” 

N.B.—The terms of this Royal Decree have not 
been enforced as regards the prohibition for the 
Society to admit fresh members, but those so becom- 
ing united, are tolerated only on sufferance, and 
have no participation in the exemption from Milita- 
ry Service, which is limited to the descendants of 
the six original families, 
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hen 1799 to 1804. 
who carried on the general correspondence | 
trom 1799 to about 181: 3. A third was Jacob | 
Hagen, Jr., who had assisted his father in the | 
factory matters. And the fourth was Josiah | 


Danuta was Seis: E liot, | 


REVIEW. 


at 


The Seudunten of a public journal has large 
‘draughts upon his sympathies, whic h are 
often called forth by the shadow that falls 
upon those who are strangers to him, as the 


Forster, who had been appointed correspon- | Scenes of bereavement and sorrow are brought 


dent in 1815, and has acted as clerk to this 


vividly to view. The anncuncements re- 


Committee from that time to the present, 80 | ceived from week to week, are pensively pe- 


that for fifty-three years our dear friend has| 
been officially connected with the Society in | 
Germany. 


Under these arrangements a methodical 
system was established. 


similar to that observed here, answering also, 
at the stated periods, a series of queries, but 
slightly varied from ours. 
thus made were transmitted, and were trans- 
lated and entered in’ books kept for that pur- 
pose, so that there are on the Society’s prem- 
ises, or elsewhere, complete disciplinary re- 
cords of the Two Mopths’ Meeting, from the 
time of the appointment of the Continental 
Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings to 
the present. 

Besides these arrangements for maintaining 
their discipline in regular working, the 
Friends in Germany have, from time to time, 
had the company of Ministers when travelling 


abroad on religious service; and the list of 


those recorded on their minutes shows that 
they have been thus visited by nearly all our 
prominent Ministers; and the published jour- 
nals of these Friends evince, by their allu- 
sions, how interested they were for the welfare 


of the German meetings. 
(To be concinded.) 


FRIENDS’ RE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


VIEW. | 


TENTH MONTH 24, 1868. 


Passtnc Away.—How solemn the lesson 
of the obituary column! The world is beau- 
tiful—life is a scene of intense action, full 
variegated duties, shined 


aspirations, by 


upon by mercy; and when its rich bless- 


ing has been appreciated and improved, 
it is the prelude to benefits so enlarged, « 
happiness so exquisite and unending, that 
eternity may well be occupied in grateful 
praises to and Re- 
deemer. We rejoice in the friendships that 
sweeten our earthly sojourn, (though, alas! 


a beneficent Creator 


we too oftea fail to appreciate their full 
and when these are sealed by death, 


Well 


value,) 
our own hold upon life is weakened. 


for us if we can truly say : 


‘* Every sorrow cuts a string 
And urges us to rise,”’ 


y. Four other Friends were also|* 
added to this Continental Committee in 1818. | ference. 


Copies of minutes | 
jand shining 


.| without 


.| that 
| There is a certain resurrection of the just,— 


'rused as they are passed over to the hands of 
the printer. 
Many are suggestive of desponding 
feelings in reference to the Church’s loss, and 


None are regarded with indif- 


The Two Months’ | of the plaintive exclamation : 
Meeting transacted its business in a manner | 


** Ah, 


Our heart is not unfrequently dismayed 
when the record has to be made, that bright 
taken 


what shall Israel do!’’ 


instruments have been 
from earth, who had even seemed to our im- 
perfect vision necessary to the Lord’s work, 
and without whom we bad not so much as 
thought of living. In 


bereavement is more keenly personal, 


other instances the 


and 


accompanied with unutterable tenderness of 


grief, as those are removed upon whom the 
vealth of affection has been poured, and 
upon whom a large portion of our reliance 
for the future has been placed. One by one, 
they pass onward, till we are brought to 
realize that much the largest portion of our 
best beloveds are in the Spirit-world, and that 


ve are left as strangers and pilgrims upon 


| earth. 


And yet they are not lost. We now speak 


of our precious ones who have died in the 


Lord, who believed on his Name and who 


are joined unto Him. They are not lost. 


They have not passed, as chaotic 


identity, into 


atoms, 


& vague infinity. 
There is a future, safe to them, and accesssi- 
ble to us through Him who is the Door, the 
Way—who is a faithful Creator, able to keep 
which has been committed to Him. 
and them that sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with Him, for “ His power and coming” is 
no cunningly devised fable ;—it was pro- 
claimed by “ Enoch the seventh from Adam ;” 
it was witnessed by Peter, James and John 
on the holy mount, and every eye shall see it. 

The mortuary statistics which have ap- 
/peared in the Review, are confirmatory of 
|the declaration: “ Many afflictions shall be 


|to the righteous, but the Lord delivereth 





sence a — 


him out of them all.” We have been many 
times comforted in noticing how many of our 


fellow members, in passing out of time, have | 


had a good hope through faith—a clear be- 
lief in and firm reliance upon the only Name 
given under heaven among men whereby we 
must be saved. For this abounding mercy 
“God is greatly to be praised in the assem- 
blies of his saints.” 


mercy He saveth them, by the washing of 


regeneration and the renewings of the Holy 
Ghost.” 


desponding, in view of the departure of dedi- 


And if we are saddened and almost 


cated servants,—of fathers and mothers in 
the militant church,—we know that the quali- 
fying grace which proved sufficient for them, 
would have been as needful to sustain them 
for further service, and is equally competent 
to furnish thoroughly successive champions 
and laborers, for every good work. No man 


is necessary. The Lord of the vineyard, 
though He condescends to work by instru- 


ments, 
‘*Ts all in all sufficient to Himself,”’ 


and the very highways and hedges throng 
with laborers, adequate to His service, if they 
will be obedient to His call. 
is in Him. 


The sufficiency 


Whilst, then, the warnings around us are 
so frequent that we seem enveloped in a 


solemn shadow and walking in a funeral pro- 
cession, how important is a self- 
the lessons of mortality, which are best ac- 
quired by closet communion,—by introversion 
“T will stand 
upon my watch, and set me upon the tower, 


of soul and self examination. 


and will watch to see what he will say unto 
me, [marginal—in me,] and what I shall 
answer when I am reproved.” Hab. ii. 1. 
And seeing, too, the common lot of our race 
—that we are all passing away without the 
assurance of one day’s continuance in life,— 
and 
charitable feeling we regard even an adver- 


remembering also with what softened 
sary when we behold him 


‘*with meekened face 
And cold hands folded over a still heart,’’ 


how ought we to cultivate love and peace 
with all, and to regulate our conduct as we 
shall wish that we had done when the stroke 
of death shall fall in an unexpected quarter. 
Who would not then wish his words of as- 
perity unspoken, and regret that they have 
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“Through His own | 


| 
| the 


application of 


‘* Escaped like unimprisoned birds 
We never can again recall ?’’ 


Is there not often, among fellow professors 
of the same truth, a strife about words and 
respecting what some other man has done or 
thought, when there is really no important 
Is it not 
|a snare of the adversary of souls, to delude 


difference in their common belief? 


zealous sectaries into the idea that by ostra- 
cising a Christian brother, they are uphold- 
ing the testimony of truth, when all that is 
wanting to harmonize them and to make 
them one in Christ is, that they should love 
one another with a pure heart fervently? 
By this talisman we would be enabled to 
recognize one another's gifts, and from the 
weekly obituary column we may learn to 
pursue such a course that there shall be no 
schisms in the body. 

No schisms!—Why the Church is one 
through all ages. From Adam, Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, Elijah, to Matthew, Mark» 
Luke, John, Paul and Cephas, and through 


centuries since Time's central fact,—a 
seed has served God and been accounted to 


Him and 


characteristics present the greatest dissimi- 


for a generation, whose lives 
larity; save in this—that they all walked by 
faith and pleased the Father, and this was 
accounted unto them for righteousness. 
“Therefore are they before the throne of God, 
and serve Him day and night in His tem- 
ple.” Paul thought Peter to be blamed— 
and Luther sorely rebuked Calvin and Zwin- 
gle—Edward Burrough spoke harshly of 


John 


membrance judged 


junyan, and some within our own re- 
harshly and unjustly 
saints of the Lord whose memory is blessed, 
yet all these ransomed souls will join in as- 
cribing “blessing and honor and glory and 
power unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” 


ae 

PouiticaL Inrecriry.—During the po- 
litical commotions that have just excited the 
multitudes, we have had mortifying evidences 
of the corruption of masses of men, and of the 
readiness with which the most vital principles 
of free government are sacrificed and violated 
for partizan and selfish ends. Bribery and 
frauds at elections are among the most heinous 
of political crimes. To the patriotic mind it 
lis a painful consideration that there are in 
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the land hundreds and thousands of politicians | son Mission Schools (not the one for the blind) 
who deliberately make it their business to |“ for Female Education in Syria, with desires 
corrupt voters and to buy their suffrages. In| for her continued success in her noble and 
some places where parties are evenly balanced, | righteous work.” The money will be care- 
and where the one which will spend the most | fully forwarded, with any additional donations 
money is certain of success, the temptation to that may be entrusted to us. 


the poor man is often such as it requires high et tee Ries 
‘ncipl : Yet it j tao whee 1 MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES.—Attention is 

yrinciple to resist. et it 1s evident tnat he . > wre 

I ; s , |called to the advertisement of Nicholson & 

who for a pecuniary consideration votes con- 





; eD. eg . | Bro. The certificates are neatly engraved on 
trary to his conviction of right, whatever his | : ae 

: |stone. A specimen copy, adapted to the Phila- 
delphia Discipline, may be seen at H. Rus- 
sell’s Book Store, 109 N. Tenth St. 


—_— 


previous character, by so doing steps from the 
pedestal of virtue and ceases to be an upright 
man. He has taken a step in the downward 
course. He is a less reliable citizen than be- | _ MARRIED, 

fore Te has si 1 1} | 1| At Friends’ Meeting, Westtield, Ind., on the 16th 
ore, A4¢ has sinned—and he that tempted | of seventh month, 1868, Joux Davis, of Greenwood 
him has still greater sin. There is no party | Monthly Meeting, son of Abner and Mary Davis, to 
. . . ~ | Mary, daughter of Lewis T. and Anna M. Penington 
issue, at any election, so important as the a See ee ae inter ieai- 

; tae of the former place. 
purity of the people themselves. A com-| On the lst inst., at Friends’ Meeting- house, New- 


. . i ‘ , y 1g ? NCIS 7 N » V - } > 
munity of honest men may be mistaken with | t°¥™ N. J-. Francis Woon, of New York, to Marr 

. : . : | Anna, daughter of Richard Esterbrook, of Camden, 
regard to matters of general policy, but they | N. J. 


are a people whom it is safe to dwell among. 
He who for base purposes of party would cor- 





— we 
DIED. 
KING.—On the 15th inst., Lucy, relict of our late 
rupt such au honest community, inducing | Friend William Wilson King, and daughter of the 
. . . . . . t ‘ € arts in the 64th vez 

them by bribes to violate their consciences, is | '#t¢ John and Hannah Hartshorne, in the 64th year 
eee | of her age: a beloved member of Burlington Month- 

a worse citizen than he who would poison | ly Meeting, N. J. 
their wells of water. FISHER.—Near Lynn, Ind., on the 18th of Ninth 
7 : | month, 1868, Aun, wife of Amos Fisher, and daugh- 
It is not the policy of the Review to advo- \ter of Nathan and Rebecca Thornburg; a member 
cate this party or that, or to mingle in the|of Cherry Grove Monthly Meeting. Sustained 
: through a lingering illness by a Saviour’s love in 
Christian resignation, the fear of death was taken 
but we would fain encourage our readers, in | *¥4Y, 4nd rejoicing in the glorious hope set before 

& « ae J - * . 7 
their int ith : , | her, she exhorted her children, as she took her final 
heir intercourse with the world, to frown | leave of them, to pursue the paths of virtue, that 
down every tendency to such grievous politi- through redeeming mercy they might meet her in 
cal crimes, An example of perf it ee 

rye Xampie of perfect upright-| spENCER.—On the 26th of Eighth month, 1868, 
ness before the community will not be in vain, | Laban Spencer, in his 46th year; a member of Marl- 


and it ought to be distinctly understood that | bev’ Monthly Meeting, N.C. 


raging waves that cast up mire and dirt; 








honest men will not countenance dishonesty PENNS AND PENINGTONS. 

in others, even to bring about desirable ends. (Continued from page 126.) 

We would not like to dictate to the readers| In the year 1697, William Penn removed 
; ; . : . te ee ™ : ‘09. watten 

of the Review for whom they should cast their with his family to Bris tol, his wife’s native 
rote: 1 ; . i 'place. The following spring he visited Ire- 

vote; but we would like to feel assured—we | 


| 
certainly do entertain a s: 





c ‘land, taking with him his son William. 
anguine trust—that | They arrived in Dublin in due time to attend 
every subscriber will pursue an honorable, vir-| the half year’s meeting. Thomas Story, who 
tuous course, and keep his hands unsullied by | Ws also there on this occasion, speaks of it 


i 
offering or receiving a bribe. thus: “ Great was the resort of people of all 
: oT ranks and professions to our meetings; chiefly 
0 party claims, > riend Willi: Pe aha 
And private aims, on account of our frien¢ Villiam Penn, 
Reveal that august face of Truth, was ever furnished by the Truth with matter 
Whereto are given fully to answer their expectations. Many of 


The age of heaven, 
The beauty of immortal youth.”’ 


+2 


the clergy were there, and the people with 
F E w ithe clergy, the Dean of Derry was one, who 
we > 4 ". y , =wp _—— ms ~ . = oa 

EMALE EpucATION IN Syrta.—We have heing there several times, was asked by his 
received from two generous contributors the bishop whether he heard anything but blas- 


sum of $200, to be forwarded to the Thomp- 





one voice spoke well of what they heard. Of 


phemy and nonsense, and whether he took of 
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his hat in time of prayer. He answered that 
he heard no blasphemy nor nonsense, but | 
the everlasting Truth, and did not only take | 
off his hat at prayer, but his heart said amen 


to what he heard.” The language of these 


two dignitaries gives a fair idea of the variety 
of treatment and opinion which William Penn 
met with in Ireland as well as in England | 
from the Episcopal church party. 


He spent over three months in the island 
that occasion, most of which time was| 
occupied in gospel labor from place to place. 

A few weeks were devoted to the examina- 
tion of his estates in the county of Cork; 
first those in the barony of Imokelly, in 
which was situated Shangarry castle, the 
scene of some memorable associations of his 
early days. What reminiscences that region 
must have awakened! The father and son 
afterwards proceeded to “the Barony of 
Ibaune and Barryroe, to view the rest of his 
estates in those parts.” 


on 


At Cork and Bandon they had good meet- 
ings, attended by large numbers of all ranks 
and professions. Here they were informed, 
by letters from England, that during William 
Penn’s absence a base attack had been made 
upon his character, even in the Yearly Meet- 
ing of London. Sut this,” says Thomas 
Story, “was done by a shameless and im- 
plac: able party, being moved by envy at the 
honor and dignity which the Most High had 
been ple ased to confer on him. He adds 
that, “ soon after receiving those tidings, the y 
had another large 
Cork, where all 


suggestions 


“ 


and crowded meeting at 
who had heard of the evil 
made at London might be as- 
sured that they sprang from a false and evil | 
root, for the Lord was pleased to clothe Wil- | 
liam that day with majesty, holy zeal, and 
divine wisdom, to the great satisfaction of 
Friends, and the admiration and applause of 
the people.” 

Soon after William Penn’s 
Ireland, he preparations 
ing with his family. to America. 
prospect his arrangements went forward | 
during the early months of 1699. Of Guli- 
elma’s children only Letitia went with him. 
William was married, and he and his young 
wife chose to remain in England. The docu- 
ments with which, in his capacity of a minister 
of the Society of Friends, he was furnished on 
this occasion, abundantly show 
can biographer, Samuel Janney, remarks, ) 
that he was in full unity with, and greatly 
beloved by his own fe ‘llow- profe ssors, The 
certificate from the monthly meeting in Essex 
to which he had belonged for the greater 
part of his membership in the society, was 
copied by Janney from the records of Friends 


in Philadelphia.” 


return from 
for remov- 


With this 


be; van 


(as his Ameri- 


| worthy 


| letter of recommendation 


'the Governor was great and 


REVIEW. 


From our Monthly Meeting held at Horsham, Old 
England, 14th Vth Mo, 1699. 

To the churches of Christ in Pennsylvania and to 
all the faithful Friends and brethren unto whom 
this may come. In the covenant of life, and fellow- 
ship of the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in 
the unity of the one eternal Spirit of our God, we 
dearly salute you, most earnestly desiring your 
everlasting prosperity in the blessed truth. 

Now, dear friends and brethren, whereas our 
friend and elder, William Penn, did ac- 
quaint our Monthly Men’s Meeting with his intend- 
ed voyage into his province of Pennsylvania, and 
although we are right sensible that be needeth no 
from us, yet at his re- 
quest, and for the good order sake that God hath 
established in His Church and among His people, 
and for the sincere love we bear to our well-beloved 
friend, we could do no less than give this small 
token of our unity and communion with him, as a 
testimony for him and his service in the Church of 
Christ, wherein he hath been a blessed instsument 
in the hand of the Lord, both in his ministry and 
conversation, and hath always sought the prosperi- 
ty of the blessed truth, and of peace and concord in 
the Church. He hath walked among us in all 
humility, godly sincerity, and true brotherly love, 
to our great refreshment and comfort: and hath 
with much labor and great travail on all occasions 
endeavored the Truth against op- 
posers, and the preservation of true unity and good 
order in the Church of Christ. So, in the unity of 
the one Eternal Spirit, which is the bond of true 
peace, we take our leave of him, with earnest 
breathings and supplications to the great God 
whom the winds and seas obey, that He would 
mercifully be pleased to go along with him, and 
conduct him by the angel of His divine presence to 
his desired port, and preserve him to the end of his 
days; and in the end, that he may receive an im- 
mortal crown, and be bound up in the bundle of 
life amongst them that have turned many to 
righteousness, who shine as the sun in the firma- 
ment of God’s eternal power, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


its 
Its 


defense of 


After a voyage of more than three months, 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, his wife, 
daughter, and retinue, arrived in their Ameri- 
can home, and were most heartily welcomed. 
Penn brought over with him as his secretary, 
James Logan, who was by birth an Irishman ; 
his parents were both Quakers. On being 
deprived of an estate in Scotland, they had 
settled in Lurgan, where James received his 
early education. Ultimately the family re- 
moved to Bristol, which led to his acquaint- 
ance with the Penns. In writing to William 
Penn, jun., announcing their safe arrival, 
Logan says of their reception on this occa- 
sion :—“ The highest terms I could use would 
hardly give an idea of the welcome that thy 
father received from most of the honester 
party here. Friends generally concluded 
that, after all their troubles and disappoint- 
ments, this province now scarcely wanted 
anything more to render it completely happy. 
The faction that had long continued to over- 
throw the settled constitution received an uni- 
versal damp.” . “ Friends’ to 
they 


love 
sincere ; 
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had long mourned his absence, and pasiliony| 
ately desired his return. He, they firmly be- 

lieved, would compose all their difficulties 
and repair all that was amiss.” 

The Governor and his family, after a little 
time spent in the city, took up their abode at 
Pennsbury Manor. Before they removed, 
Hannah Penn’s first son was born ; he was 
named John, and used to be spoken of as “the 
American.” 

Isaac Norris, a man of wealth and in- 
fluence in the colony, remarks in a family 
letter :—* The Governor’s wife and daughter 
are well; their little son is a lovely babe ; his 
wife is extremely well beloved here, exem- 
plary in her station, and of an excellent 
spirit, which adds lustre to her character, 
and she has a great place in the hearts of 
good * people. The Governor is our pate r 
patrie, and his worth is no new thing to us. 
We value him highly, and hope his life will 
be prese rved till things (now on the wheel 
are settled to his peace and comfort, and the 
people’s ease and quiet.” 

In the early time of the settlement some | 
negroes had been purchased as laborers at 
Pennsbury, and they continued to be em- 
ployed prior to William Penn’s last visit ; 
but, before he returned to England again, he 
arranged for them all to have their liberty. 
In a will left on that occasion with James 


Logan, in order to make their liberation per- | 


‘I give to my blacks 
their freedom, as is under my hand already, 
and to old Sam one hundred acres of land, to 
be his children’s after he and his wife are dead, 
forever.” He was greatly concerned for the 
general instruction ‘and religious care of the 
negroes who were oceupied or owned by the 
colonis sts. While he was in Penns sylvania he | 
endeavored by legal enactment to secure to 
them such rightful privileges as he saw were 
not extended to them by their owners, and he 
brought a measure for that purpose before 
the provincial representatives; but his at- 
tempts were defeated in the House of Assem- 
bly. With his own religious Society he had 
more success, as is proved by the minutes of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. Many Friends 
about that time and shortly afterwards liber- 
ated their slaves, long before it became an 
imperative rule of the Society to do so. 

There were yet “other works on the wheel,” 
much on every side, for the influence and 
presence of the Governor to realize in Penn- 
sylvania, when he received a most pressing 
call from his friends in England to return. 
Nothing else, they said, could prevent the 
annexation to the ‘Crown of his province, and 
that of the others in America, at the next 
session of Parliament. A bill with this ob- 
ject was then under discussion in the House 
of Lords, and would almost certainly be en-! 


fec tly secure, he says, 
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satel, probably not “the n, but the very next 
term, if he were not ready most strenuously 
to meet the false statements which had been 
put forth. There was no alternative left but 
to go. His wife and daughter protested 
against being left behind; but Hannah Penn 
assured her husband she would be most wil- 
ling to return as soon as he was ready to do 
so. Writing to James Logan, he says, “i 
cannot prevail on my wife to stay, still less 
Tishe. I know not what to do.” And ae- 
cordingly he took them with him. 


(To be continued.) 
2 ES 


BURSTING OF A GLACIER. 

A correspondent of a London paper 
the following account of a singular occur- 
rence at Chamounix, Switzerland, on July 
23d: “At ten minutes to5 a dark cloud 
overshadowed the valley of Chamounix, a 
peal of thunder was heard, and then a con- 
tinuous roar that awakened every one in the 
village, and caused every eye to strain itself in 
the direction of the Aiguille Blaiti¢re. At 
this moment no sign could be seen of the 
cause of so much commotion. Presently a 
puff of smoke, as it so appeared, on the crest 
of the mountain that supports the Glacier 
des Pelerins, raised the ery that the glacier 
had burst, bringing with it part of the moraine 
that had kept it within bounds. 

“The peasants of the valley were rushing 
to and fro, driving the cattle into safe quar- 
ters, and then all eyes were watching one of 
the most glorious and overwhelming sights 
the visitor to Chamounix could desire to see. 
My pen is too weak to describe the commo- 
tion this mighty avalanche created, every 
moment adding fuel to its course, tossing up 

ouds of spray, bringing with it pine trees, 
huge boulders, rude bridges, and deserted 
chalets, until it reached the pretty Cascade 
du Dard, when the noise was most deafening. 
The falling mass here, filling the gully, and 
gaining speed at every exertion, left the 
course the stream usually takes, and tearing 
down pine trees, opened an immense track, 


cives 


and overflowed the meadows and gardens of 
the Hotel Royal, destroying whole fields of 


barley and potatoes, and, after spending its 
fury for twenty minutes on meadow and 


peasant land, this muddy mass formed itself 


into a large lake, which will remain some 
time, to be regarded by tourists as an event 
which is very rare in the valley of the Cha- 
mounix.”—Exchange. 


ge 

That Peter was once a prisoner, we gather 
from Holy Writ; but where do we learn that 
he became also a gaoler, and kept the keys, 
not of heaven, but of a bridewell? Not con- 
tent with appropriating the Moorish rosary— 
an innocent adaptation of Saracenic devotion 
—Rome must also learn from the camel-driver 
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of Mecca the use of the sword, in promu! gating 
the doctrines of the Redeemer.— Gavazzi. 
casita 
ENGLISH MARTYRS. 

Amongst twenty-two persons brought from 
Colchester .to London, and discharged on 
signing a confession, were Wm. Munt, who 
resided at Muchbentley, Alice, his wife, and 
Rose Allen, her daughter; who coming home 
again, not intimidated by the danger from 
which they had so rece ntly ese aped, absented 
themselves from the idolatrous service of the 
popish church, and frequented the company 
of pious men and women, employed 
themselves diligently in reading the word of 
God, and calling on his name, 
This conduct gave 
wicked priest of the town, called Sir Thomas 
Tye, aud others of the bigoted papista, that 
they accused them to the Lord Darey. 

When this wicked priest had thus wrought 
his malice against the people of God, such a 
strong persecution was raised against these 
poor people } 
withdraw from its rage; after a short time, 
however, lulled into security by its apparent 
cessation, they returned to their house, where 
they had not long when, on the 7th of 
March, 1557, about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Edmund Tyrrel a descendant of the 
son who murdered King Edward V. 
Tower of London) assisted by the 
the hundred, two constables, and a great num- 
ber of attendants, came to the door, and after 
alarming the fumily, told Mr. Munt that he 
and must go with him to Col- 
chester Castle. 

This sudden surprise greatly affected 
Munt, 
quence of the cruel treatment she had before 
received from the popish party; but after she 
had a little recovered herself, she desired of 
Tyrrel that her daughter might be permitted 

} fetch her something to drink before she 
went with him. This being granted, Tyrrel 
oe the opportunity of advising the di Lughter, 

s she passed him, to give her father and 
‘eather better counsel, and admonish them to 
behave more like good Christians and mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church; to which she 
replied, “Sir, they have a better instructor 
than me. For the Holy doth teach 
them, I hope, which I trust will not suffer 
them to err.” 

Tyrrel.—‘Why, art thou still in 
thou naughty housewife ? Marry, 
look upon such heretics indeed.’ 

Rose.—* Sir, with what you call heresy do 
I worship my Lord God; I tell you truth.” 

Tyrrel._—* Then I perceive you will burn, 
gossip, with the rest, for company’s sake.” 


who 
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per- 


his wife both 


Mrs. 


who was much indisposed in conse- 


( rhost 


that mind, 
it is time to 


Rose.—* No, sir, not for company’s sake, but | 


and [' 


for Christ’s sake, if so I be compelled ; 


through Christ. | ( 
s0 much offence to the| 
| considered 
| thrust 


, as compe sled them for a while to | 


the | 
bailiff of | 
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ror in his mercy, if he « all me to it, he will 
enable me to bear it.’ 

Then Tyrrel, turning to his company, said, 
“Sirs, this gossip will burn; what do you 
think of her “Why, truly, sir:” suid one: 
“prove her, and you shall see what she will 
do by-and-bye.” 

The cruel Tyrrel, then taking the candle 
from her, held her wrist, and the lighted can- 
dle under her hand, burning it across the 
back, till the sinews cracked, during which 
barbarous operation he said often to her, 
“Why, wilt thou not ery, thou young wench, 
wilt thou not ery ?” To which she constantly 
answered, that “she thanked God she had no 
‘ause, but rather to rejoice. But,” said, 
“he had more cause to weep than she, if he 
the matter well.” At last he 
her violently from him, with much 
scurrilous language, of which she took no 
other notice than by i inquiring, “Sir, have you 
done what you will do?” To which he re- 
plied, “ Yea; and if you think not well of it, 
then mend it.” 

Rose.—" Mend it? Nay, the Lord mend 
you, and give you repentance, if it be His 
will; and now, if you think it good, begin at 
the feet. and burn the head also: for he that 
set you on work shall pay you your wages one 
day, I warrant you:” and so went and carried 
her mother drink, as she was commanded, 

Tyrrel then seized Wm. Munt, his wife, and 
Rose Allen, her daughter, and immediately 
condueted them to Colchester Castle, together 
with John Johnson, whom they took in their 


she 


way, in consequence of an information against 
him for heresy. 
rhey also, the same morning, apprehended 


six others, namely, William Bongeor, Thos. 
Benhote, William Purchase, Agnes Silverside, 
Helen Ewring, and Elizabeth Folk: but not 
choosing to place those with the rest, they 
sent them prisoners to Mote-hill. : 

After thev had been confined 
they were all brought together 
of the priests, 
amongst whom were Kingston, 
sary, and Boswell, the Bishop of London’s 
secretary), with many others, in order to be 
examined relative to their faith. 

The first person called on was Wm. Bongeor, 
who being examined concerning his faith in 
the sacrament, replied that “what they term 
the sacrament of the altar was bread, is bread, 
and remaineth bread, and not in the 
least holier for the consecration.” This he af- 
firmed, and at the time protested against all 
Popish doctrines in general; upon which he 
immediately received sentence of condemna- 
tion. 
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Youth's Department. | 


———— 


LESSON, 


A FIRST-DAY 

The excessive hot weather during the sum- | 
mer has made Sabbath-school teachers, as 
well as other people, seek for cooler places | 
than can be found within streets walled with | 
brick. This desertion has borne heavily upon 
our Sabbath-schools, and invention has been | 
put upon the rack to discover some means to 
make theirabsence less hurtful and observable. 
Therefore, when D. L. Moody said, “ I’ve got 
it,” and shook some slips of note-paper above | 
his head, and when asked, “ What?” wouldn’t 
tell, but said, “ Next Sabbath come and see,” 
it was natural enough that a larger number 
than usual found their way into the Illinois 
Street Chapel. 

The lesson was about the “ King’s Supper,” 
described in Luke xiv. 15-24. Teachers had 
been instructed that there would be no teach- 
ing by them. Some twenty-three questions 
had been prepared by Mr. Moody, and dis- 
tributed among as many teachers, with in-| 
structions—which were unknown to each other 
—to ask them of him after the reading of the | 
Scriptures. 

Mr. Moody announced to the children that 
he had an invitation for them to come toa 
great supper made by a certain king, and he 
wanted to read it tothem. Then from manu- 
script, he read the account above referred to. 
Instant upon its close a teacher arose and 
asked : 

Whose table will the supper be at? 

Mr. Moody replied : 

The King’s son said, “ That ye may eat and | 
drink at my father’s table in my kingdom.” | 
Luke xxii. 30. 

Then another teacher inquired: “ Whom 
does he invite ?” 

The Spirit and the Bride say, Come, and let | 
him that heareth say, Come, and let him that 
is athirst come, and whosoever wil] let him come | 
and take of the water of life freely. Rev. 
xxii. 17. 

Question after question was asked, and as 
each new one was propounded, the interest 
deepened and _ intensified. It became as 
though the parable had become real, and the | 
multitude were anxious to know all about it. | 
Its success was so great in awakening a new | 
interest that we give, following, the remaining 
questions and their answers, believing that | 
our Sabbath-school friends will thank us for 
so doing. 

When-and where is it to be? 

I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of 
the vine, until that day when I drink it new 
with you in my Father’s kingdom. 
xxvi. 29. 


SCHOOL 








Will the weather be pleasant? | 


| blemish and without spot. 


| their hands. 


| The servant is free from his master. 
118,19. 
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Neither shall the sun light on them nor any 
heat. Rev. vii. 23. 

The city had no need of the sun, neither of 
the moon to shine in it, for the glory of God 
did lighten it and the Lamb is the light 
thereof. Rev. xxi. 23. 

Who is going to be there? 

A great multitude which no man can num- 
ber, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, 
and tongues, stood before the throne and the 
Lamb. Rev. vii. 9. 

Will it be free ? 

Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters, and he that hath no money ; come 
ye, buy wine and milk without money and 
without price. Isaiah ly. 1. 

Did it cost the King anything ? 

Ye were not redeemed with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold. But with the pre- 
cious blood of Christ, as of a lamb, without 
1 Peter i. 18, 19. 

What shall I wear? 

After this I beheld and lo! a great multi- 
tude stood before the throne and before the 
Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in 
Rev. vii. 9. 

Where shall I get the robe? 

And white robes were given unto every one 
of them. Rev. vi. 11. 

What time will it break up? 

And they shall reign for ever and ever. 
Rev. xxi. 4. 

Will I get tired ? 

There the wicked cease from troubling, and 
there the weary be at rest. Job iii. 17, 

Will the society be pleasant ? 

And there shall in no wise enter into it any- 
thing that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh 
abomination, or maketh a lie, but they which 
are written in the Lamb’s book of life. Rey. 
xxi. 27. 

Will it be healthy there ? 

And the inhabitants shall not say, I am sick. 
Isaiah xxii. 24. 

Neither shall there be any more pain. Rev. 


| xxi. 5, 


Will there be any one there to oppress me? 
They hear not the voice of the oppressor. 
Job iii. 


Am I expected to take any company with 
me ? 

Go out into the highway and hedges and 
compel them to come in, that my house may 
be filled. Luke xiv. / 

Will there be any music there ? 

And they sing the song of Moses, the ser- 
vant of God, and the song of the Lamb, say- 
ing: “Great and marvelous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty: just and true are thy 


» 
25. 


Matt. | ways, thou King of saints. Rey. xv. 3. 


Will I be a stranger there ’ 
Now therefore ye are no more strangers and 











foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints | 
and of the household of God. Eph. ii. 19. 

Is the way plain? 

And a highway shall be there and a way, 
and it shall be called the way of holiness ; the 
unclean shall not pass over it, but it shall be 
for those. The wayfaring men, though fools, 
shall not err therein. Isaiah xxxv. 8. 

How long will it take me to get there ? 

There is but one step between me and death. | 
1 Sam. xx. 3. 

1 know not the day of my death. Gen. | 
xxvii. 2. ; : 

How do I know whether the King will re- 
ceive me or not? 


| 
| 
' 
| 


Him that cometh to me I will in no wise 
cast out. John vi. 37. 

Is it necessary for me to decide at once 
whether I will accept this invitation or not? 

Behold, now is the accepted time ; behold, 
now is the day of salvation. 2 Cor. vi. 2. | 

To-day if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts. Hebrews iii. 15. 

Can I send a substitute ? 


Every one of us shall give an account of 
himself to God. Romans xiv. 12. 
Can | go late ? | 
And they that were ready went in with Him 
to the marriage, and the door was shut, and 
afterward also came other virgins, saying, 
Lord, Lord, open to us ; but he answered and 
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said, Verily I say unto you I know you not. | 


Watch, therefore, for ye know neither the day 
nor the hour wherein the Son of Man cometh. 
Matt. xxv. 10-13. 

Can | be excused ? 

As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked ; but that 
the wicked turn from his way and live; turn 


ye, turn from your evil way, for why will ye| 


die, O house of Israel. Ezekiel xxxiii. 11. 


—- er -- 


the vain man is everybody’s.— Wm. Penn. 
ees 
WHAT GOD DOTH, IT IS ALL WELL DONE, 
[This hymn was written at Jena, by Samuel Ro 


digast, in 1675, for a sick friend, who composed the 
meledy to which it is set. ] 


What God doth, it is all well done— 
His will upright abiding : 
Since He hath traced my course begun, 
I will go on confiding. 
My God is he 
Who holdeth me; 
I will not turn complainer 
At such a wise Ordainer. 


What God doth, it is all well done— 
He never will leave me: 
In righteous paths He leadeth on, 
And never will deceive me. 
With patience still 
I meet His will ; 
Ill days He timely closeth, 
Tuat run as He disposeth. 








What God doth, it is all well done— 
His care shall be unfailing : 
A healer, and a wondrous one, 
Will not mistake my ailing. 
No poi-ons His 
For remedies, 
His truth is my foundation, 
His grace my whole salvation. 


What God doth, it is all well done— 
He is my light and being ; 
Mere evil He can mean me none ; 
I bow to His decreving. 
Through weal or woe, 
Time atill will show, 
Which everything revealeth, 
How faithfully He dealeth. 


What God doth, it is all well done— 
If I must drink the chalice— 
The bitter cup which I would shun— 
My shrinking soul he rallies ; 
And, firmly placed, 
My heart shall taste 
That sweet peace in believing 
Which softens down all grieving. 


What God doth, it is all well done— 
Strong shall make and find me, 
tough ways I may be forced to run, 
Griefs pressing close behind me. 

Y t God will be 

Right fatherly. 
In death His arm sustaineth ; 
Then be it He that reigneth ! 


+ ee ~ 


To Queen Elizabeth’s determined resistance 


of further reforms, through a long reign, may 
be attributed, in great measure, the imperfect 
character of the English Reformation.—J. 
Allen. 


+0 - 


“Tt is impossible to kill Time without in- 


juring Eternity. 


ee 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn Intetuicens.—Enuropean dates are to the 
19th inst. 


Spars.—A loan of 19,000,000 reals, ($2,375,000), 


| has been offered to the Provisional Janta, and ae- 
To be a man’s own fool is bad enough, but | 


cepted. The Junta issued a circular on the 12th 
urging the extinction of all religious corporations, 
and on the 13th it was announced that it had 
seized the property of the Jesuits and abolished the 
order. On the 16th, a decree was published de- 
elaring all children born of slaves after the 17th 
inst. to be free. The 15th of 12th month has been 
fixed for the meeting of the Cortes, that repre- 


| sentatives from Cuba and Porto Rico may appear. 


In the apportionment of deputies, four representa- 
tives are assigned to the colonies, and it is an- 
nounced that they will be allowed to propose plans 
for the abolition of slavery. A deputation of 
Cubans has arrived in Madrid and held a consul- 
tation with the Junta, and its members are said to 
have agreed to gradual abolition. A recent dis- 
patch per cable says: ‘* The free schools in Spain 
have been reopened.’? It was annoanced from 
Madrid on the 15th, that 48 cities, all administra- 
tive centres, had declared in favor of the Junta 


{and of monarchical principles; that seven de- 


nounced the clergy, and all denounced the re- 
ligious orders. The republicans have commenced 
acitation in Barcelona, and protested against the 


! acts of Gens. Prim and Serrano. The latter had 
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made a speech at Saragossa, promising that the 
Provisional Junta would resign on the meeting of 
the Cortes, and expressing regret that Olozaga and 
Rivero, (the latter a noted republican leader, ) were | 
not in the Cabinet, saying that the government | 
needed the aid of one of these eminent statesmen 
in the work of reorganizing the State on a liberal | 
basis. The scarcity and consequent high price of | 
food and wine in Madrid were abating. Some of | 
the people of Catalonia, in which province the | 
principal manufactures of Spain are carried on, 
have petitioned against the reduction of the cus- 
toms tariff. The Bishop of Tarragona is said to 
have ‘pronounced’? against the Junta, at the| 
head of 2,000 men. On the 19th, the Junta is- 
sued an address respecting the future form of the 
Spanish government, which says that it will be the 
duty of the Cortes only to decide what form of 
government shall be established, but that all the 
people will have a right to expreas their opinion. 


Great Britain.—It is reported that Lord Stanley | 
and the American Minister have agreed, as a basis 
for the settlement of the Alabama question, that a 
mixed commission shall be formed, which will hold 
its sessions in London, and pass upon all claims 
preferred by English and American citizens. 

The joint committee of the Anglo-American and 
Atlantic Telegraph Companies, have decided to, 
abolish, after the Ist prox., the system of countinz 
letters in estimating charges, and to count only by 
words. 

A meeting was held in London on the 13th, for 
the relief of the sufferers by the late earthquakvs in 
Peru avd Ecuador. Nearly £7000 were raised. 
Among the prominent persons taking part in the 
proceedings were the Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and members of the firms of the Rothschilds 
and Barings. 

France.—It was reported in London on the 15th 
that the French government had furloughed 30,900 | 
men from the army and navy. These rumors, 
tending to strengthen confidence in the maintenance 
of peace, and the expectation of a declaration by 
the Emperor in favor of liberal reforms, had a 
cheering effect both in Paris and London. 

IraLy.—Mount Vesuvius is again in an active | 
atate of eruption. 

DexmMarK.—The Rigsrad, in reply to the King’s | 
speech, expressed regret for the failare of the ne- 
gotiations with Prussia respecting Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, and hope that the international differences 
may be easily settled, and friendly relations with 
Prussia maintained. 

Sourn AmericA.—Intelligence had been received 
in Lisbon from Rio Janeiro, that the Paraguayan 
position at the mouth of the Tebicuary river had 
been taken by the allied forces, and that President 
Lopez had gone, un.ttended, to a town in the in- 
terior of Paraguay, abandoning the capital to the 
allies. 

Cusa.—Some bands of insurgents have appeared 
in the interior of the island, composed, it is said, | 
mainly of bandits, who had been driven to the | 





mountains by the vigorous measures of the Cap- | 
tain General. An encounter took place between 
the largest body of these, and the Spanish troops, 
in which the former were defeated, and the other 
bands then mainly dispersed. The expulsion of 
General Santa Avna from Taboada has put an end 
to recruiting and other demonstrations against the | 
Mexican government, and the Captain General has 
declared his intention to prevent any conspiracy in 
the island against a foreign goverumeut, while he 
retains command, 


ee 
Hayt1.—Violent dissensions are reported to have 
broken out among the revolutionists opposed to 
Salnave’s government, and three Generals have 
been proclaimed as President by their respective 
troops, while Salnave is reported to be gaining 
ground, 


Japan.—The Mikado’s government has recently 
appointed two Americans to important positions. 
It has made W. H. Grinnell, late of the U. 8. Navy, 
Inspector General of the Japanese Navy, with entire 
control of the navy-yards, and charge of the ma- 
terials of the fleet, and offered a similar post in the 
army to General P. Frank, late U. 8. acting Consul 
at Hiogo, but he had not certainly accepted it at the 
last accounts. 


Domestio.—Gov. Holden, of North Carolina, issued 
& proclamation on the 12th inst., stating that infor- 
mation has reached him that military weapons, 
such as repeating rifles, &e., have been imported 


|into the State, and distributed, with ammunition, 


to citizens in several localities, and that boxes con- 
taining similar articles are believed to be concealed 
in divers places, ready for distribution. The object, 
he gays, must be either to subvert the government, 


| to resist the constituted authorities, or to prevent 


a free election in the Stateon the 3d prox. He then 
assures all that the present State government has 
been lawfully established and will be maintained ; 
says that while the right of the people to own and 
bear arms under the authority of law, is unques- 
tioned, yet when, in times of peace, unusual weapons 
are imported by political organizations and secretly 
distributed among those who deny the authority of 
the existing government, every officer and citizen 
should be especially vigilant; warns all who may 
contemplate resistance to the laws, of the conse- 
quences which they will incur, and admonishes all 
to avoid undue excitement, to be peaceable and or- 


| derly, and to exercise the right of suffrage firmly, 


calmly and without violence. 

The Governor of Arkansas telegraphed to the 
Secretary of War on the 17th inst. that some arms 
purchased for that State had been destroyed by a 


| band of men on the Mississippi river, who captured 


the boat and threw the arms overboard, and that 
from facts in his possession, he was convinved that 
armed resistance to the laws is contemplated, in 
which case the U. S. forces there would be inade- 


| quate to preserve order. The Secretary at once re- 


ferred the dispatch to the President, that measures 
might be taken to sustain the State government. 
Accounts continue to be received of assassinations 
and other outrages in various parts of the Southern 
States, showing in some of them a frightful degree 


| of lawlessness, and a bitter feeling against Unionists, 
| both white and colored, especially those from the 


North. Among the recent victims were some who 


| had been prominent as members of Constitational 


Conventions or State Legislatures. 
Gov. Bullock of Georgia issued a proclamation on 


i the 20th, saying that he was informed by reliable 


citizens from several counties that preparations are 
being made to collect onerous taxes levied under 


| the authority of the Constitution of 1865, and fail- 
| ing to collect, to apply the provisions of the present 


Constitution so as to exclale many citizens from 
voting; and he therefore suspends the collection of 
all poll-taxes until the next regular session of the 
Legislature. 


ConGress.—Pursuant to the concurrent resolution 
providing for a recess, both Houses assembled on 
the 16th inst., neither having a quorum, and no 
motion being made fora different course, they again 

| adjourned to the 10th of next month. 





